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Vol. XIII. JULY, 1891. No. 1. 

In response to inquiries received from every side, the edi- 
tor of the Student desires to say that his connection with 
the Journal will in no way be affected by the contemplated 
change in his work. The cause of Bible study which the 
Student during nine years has endeavored to aid, continues 
to need the same or more efficient aid. It is believed that 
the efficiency of the Journal may greatly be increased. Our 
friends, now numbering thousands, and living in every part 
of the world may feel assured that everything possible will 
be done to make the Journal more helpful to its readers. It 
is our earnest hope that they will continue the confidence 
which has been shown in the policy of the Student and the 
interest in its success which has been manifested by so many 
kind words and acts. 

Nine years have gone by since the issue of Vol. I. No. 1. 
It is a natural thing to inquire whether the Journal has ad- 
hered stedfastly to its original purpose and policy, and also, 
whether time has shown that the original purpose and policy 
were wisely conceived. These are questions of interest not 
only to those more immediately connected with the manage- 
ment of the Journal, but also to those who, during these 
years, have been its friends. Perhaps the policy has been 
seriously modified. If so, has the modification been for 
better or for worse ? The war over Old Testament positions 
rages more fiercely now than ten years ago. At that time 
we were calmly watching the battle which was being fought 
in England and Scotland. We are now in the midst of it. 
In view of this change of situation within a decade, how may 
the questions just asked be answered? 
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Has the Journal adhered stedfastly to its original purpose 
and policy ? What was the purpose ? "To encourage and, 
so far as possible, to instruct all classes of Old Testament 
students." What was the policy? " To be conservative in 
its attitude toward 'new theories,' but to encourage the 
judicious discussion of questions of criticism."* The follow- 
ing taken from an editorial in the first number may appro- 
priately be repeated : 

' ' Once for all the editor desires to say that the periodical 
will be conducted in the interest of no ' theory, ' old or new. 
It is a fact which must be recognized, that at the present 
time, much doubt and uncertainty assail those- beliefs which 
all have been accustomed to hold. Attacks of the most un- 
scrupulous character have been made against the authenticity 
of certain portions of the Old Testament. New methods of 
study have been introduced. What will be the outcome ? 
That our old ideas will be modified to a greater or less ex- 
tent is probable. But that they are entirely to be given up, 
and others of the most opposite character substituted for 
them, the safest authorities deny. In view of these facts the 
question arises, In what manner is a conservative Journal to 
be conducted ? Shall all communications which are not of 
the most conservative stamp be rejected? It may be the 
opinion of some that, since the great majority of readers will 
be incapable of deciding for themselves as to the truth or false- 
ness of the views presented, and since the reading of such 
views must necessarily more or less unsettle the opinions of 
all who read them, it is not wise or prudent to publish them. 
There is undoubtedly a truth here, yet it is not altogether 
true. The ' new views ' in one way or another will reach the 
ministers. . . . These questions will certainly be studied. 
It is merely a matter of time and place. And what better 
place is there for this study and examination, than the reci- 
tation-room of our theological seminaries, or the conservative 
religious papers where the falsity as well as the truth will be 
noticed, where rash speculation will be dealt with as such, 
where ' love for truth and evangelical Christianity is upper- 
most in hearts full of the love of Christ. ' Why should not 
these theories be met face to face and grappled with?" 

*See The Hebrew Student, Vol. I. No. I. pp. 10, u. 
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The Student has occasionally suffered criticism ; but in 
every case the critic whether on the one side or the other has 
uttered his criticism without acquainting himself with the 
policy which had been announced. Whatever has appeared 
in the pages of the Journal has been given a place there be- 
cause it was believed that it would subserve the interests of 
truth. Mistakes have been made ; who does not make mis- 
takes? But, in general, this policy, we may fairly claim has 
been rigidly and consistently followed. 



Has time shown the policy to have been one wisely con- 
ceived? If men, who really think, were never before con- 
vinced, they must realize now that any policy which is 
one-sided, which pursues wholly the method of the advocate, 
which shuts its eyes to facts and to the discussion of facts 
must prove a failure. The greatest apparent success of such a 
policy would be the greatest failure. Men who have not 
surrendered their independence to some external power, 
political or ecclesiastical, will think ; and so long as there are 
thinking men the open-handed policy will win. Even the 
hearty advocates of another policy will respect this position. 
It is the only policy which can produce solid growth. 

We have no reason to believe that a mistake was made in 
adopting from the beginning what may be termed a liberal 
policy. The true friends of Bible study one by one have 
joined with us in our effort thus to advance the interests of 
this great cause, until they are now to be numbered by the 
thousands. If the testimony of men has any significance, the 
multitudes of testimonies received must indicate a general 
endorsement of the purpose and policy, however unsatisfac- 
tory the execution of that purpose and policy may have been. 
We are encouraged to think, and we would encourage our 
friends to think, that only a beginning has been made. 
Already plans are well matured for a step forward which we 
are firmly persuaded will at the same time please and surprise 
all Bible students. 
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The Bible is a book of life in that its teachings are insep- 
arably connected with the living men and the issues of its 
time. This fact was emphasized in this place a month ago. 
The prevailing tendency and constant peril is to regard the 
truths of the Bible as religious meteorites fallen bodily from 
the skies. Many earnest students find it difficult even at this 
date to rid themselves of the impression that revelation is not 
a divine masterpiece set in a frame of indifferent human 
workmanship, but the consummate bud and blossom of a seed 
that God has planted in the soil of human history and over 
whose unfoldings he has watched with loving patience and 
care. The flower reveals its exquisite beauty and delicate 
fragrance to him who studies it on its native stem. Pluck it, 
and it withers. Proof -texts are for the most part botanical 
specimens, very dry, and sometimes a little worm-eaten. 



But to say that the Bible is a book of life in the above 
sense does not exhaust the fulness of the term. In that case 
the Bible would not be essentially different from other litera- 
ture. Macaulay's History of England or Tennyson's In 
Memoriam deal as truly with living men and human inter- 
ests. But the unique glory of the Bible lies in the fact that 
in addition to this it is a book of life in such sense as this 
designation can not be applied to any other book in the world's 
literature. Its biographies are not chiefly interesting because 
they acquaint us with men that were wise and pure beyond 
their time, but because these men, as beacons in the world's 
darkness, shine with an inner divinely kindled light. Its 
narratives record not merely the plots and tragedies of a sec- 
ular history, but disclose a divine purpose working steadfastly 
through human failure and sin toward an ultimate and defi- 
nite good. The world enshrines the Hebrew poetry in its 
heart not as mere poetry, but because the troubled heart 
hears in its strain an abiding answer of consolation and 
peace. Its theology is not a speculative philosophy, but the 
record of spiritual struggles in which earnest souls have con- 
quered for themselves, or have had supernaturally granted to 
them, a clearer and fuller comprehension of the nature and 
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purposes of God. The legislation of the Bible is not a cor- 
pus juris civilis regulative in secular affairs only, but a corpus 
juris divini which, like the Hebrew cosmogony, postulates 
God as the primary source of power and authority. The 
prodigious interest in this book centers by no means in its 
personages or events, in its geography or antiquities, in its 
poetry or ethics, in problems of analysis or authorship, but in 
that Divine Life which lies behind all these, which moves in 
its histories, which speaks in its voices. This makes the 
Bible a book of life for a perishing world, and this imparts 
extraordinary interest and permanent value to its human ele- 
ments. The Bible, then, is a book of life, first, because it 
is instinct with human life, and is not a tissue of metaphysi- 
cal abstractions ; secondly, because it lays its grasp on every 
phase of human life for the purpose of lifting and purifying 
it; and, thirdly, because behind it lie the inexhaustible 
potencies of God's life. 



In this third reason we obtain another point of view from 
which the Bible may be regarded as a book of life, viz., its 
indestructibility. A thorough and fearless discussion of the 
problems developed by criticism should not be shunned how- 
ever painful may be the necessity of surrendering cherished 
views that rest only on a traditional basis. Such a necessity 
does not arise every day. A truly reverent criticism, which 
knows that truth must be the ultimate aim in theology no 
less than in physical science, is cautious in accepting theories 
that oftentimes rest on far flimsier subjective notions than 
the traditional views which they seek to supersede. Scien- 
tific study of the Bible faces critical problems for the sake of 
arriving at truth, not for the sake of sweeping away old views 
simply because they are old. Many of these problems are so 
complicated, and the data are so obscure that positive results 
are not to be attained very soon, if ever. In these cases it 
is only an overweening self-confidence that announces its 
opinions as final solutions. Incalculable injury has been 
done by such hasty dogmatism. Still, when results are rea- 
sonably well assured, no candid seeker after truth should re- 
fuse to accept them. He who is convinced that the Bible is 
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a book of life in the highest and most spiritual sense of that 
term is equally well convinced that the Bible has nothing to 
fear from a candid and cautious criticism. The surest way 
to make the Bible a dead book is to seek to protect it within 
a wall of human fears and prejudices. All it asks is a fair 
field and no favor. It has outlived all its foes, and, what is 
still more surprising, — all its friends. 



There are many ways of freeing a man from the power of 
an absurd and useless theory. One way, much employed 
and highly recommended, is to abuse him for holding it. 
Another way, often employed, is to set up another theory 
and show its superiority to his. These methods both have 
their disadvantages and, on the whole, cannot be unquali- 
fiedly commended. The former has a tendency to irritate ; 
the latter not seldom fails to work. Men have a strange 
fondness for what is their own and cling to that in spite of 
superior attractions elsewhere. Another excellent way, one 
which has more in its favor and less against it than the others 
mentioned, is to leave the man and his theories behind and 
invite a study of the facts in the case. It is not claimed that 
this is an easy method. The facts are sometimes hard to 
make out. Harder still is it found to keep the man away 
from his theory and fix his mind on these facts. But if this 
is successfully accomplished and the facts are laid bare and 
are kept constantly in view, their meaning and message 
sought — some fine morning the man wakes up and feels for 
his pet theory and lo ! it is gone. It has dissolved. It could 
not live with the facts. The man did not have to give it up. 
He was not compelled to put it out the door and to substitute 
any other theory. He simply went to dealing with facts and 
the work was done. And now he is not vexed at his loss. 
He is rather glad of it. The only vexation he may have is 
that he ever could have held so absurd and worthless a theory. 



But it is not enough to get at facts. Many a man builds 
foolish theories on facts which are true and essential. What 
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is the trouble here? Simply this, he has gotten hold of only 
a few facts and has made his world out of them. The rem- 
edy in this case is not far to seek. It is not denial of the 
facts. It is not the belittling of them. It is to invite 
attention to more facts, to all the facts in the case. You 
cannot deal successfully with such a theory by declaring that 
the segment of the circle of truth which it embraces is not 
truth. All that is needed is that you sweep round the circle 
and show how much more there is of it. This is the effectual, 
the only safe method for the teacher and guide of men to 
employ. Could not such an attitude be assumed with advan- 
tage by our religious teachers ? They find the two classes of 
inquirers just described — holders of theories that rest on 
no facts and holders of theories that rest on a few 
facts. What shall they do with these classes? What are 
they doing with them? Are they calling them away from 
theories to facts? Are they giving them all the facts? Per- 
haps they are open to criticism on this point. Perhaps they 
too have mistaken the ground of speculation in one case and 
of dogmatism in another for the ground of fact. In truth 
these are neither of them the ground of fact. They are sub- 
ordinate to it, moulded by it. If biblical scholars and theo- 
logians could break away from both of these and put them 
resolutely out of sight for a season, perhaps the religious 
world would eventually be wiser. It would certainly be 
more peaceful, more pleasant to live in, and, after all, not so 
very much less useful. 



